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FOLK-LORE IN ARKANSAS. 

Every one recalls the famous sentence of Sainte-Beuve, " I define 
a dialect," says he, "as an ancient language that has seen better 
days." 

The fascination that the Arkansas dialect has always exercised 
over me comes from this very trait. In the speech of cow-drivers 
and plough-boys lingers the phrases that once were on the tongues of 
poets and courtiers. Herr von Rosen, Black's delightful German, 
learned his English from Pepys' Diary ; and don't you remember 
how unique and charming were his " I did think," " I do want," and 
the like. The Arkansans use the same form of the verb. " I do plough, 
I did plough, I done ploughed," is how we conjugate the verb ; 
and it is to be noted that educated Southerners, who would not for 
the world say " I done," habitually use the second form, " I did." 
" I never did " is an especial favorite ; any one familiar with Southern 
speech will recall the reiterated " I never did see " — always with 
the emphasis on the " did " — of common conversation. " I been " 
is good old English, also. It occurs in Shakespeare, and Ben Jonson, 
and all the earlier English of Latimer, and Jewel, and Becon, and 
the others. We pronounce it in the old way, as it is spelled, and 
we use it in the old way, instead of the past "was." 

Our use of "like," in the place of "as," can show ancient warrant, 
also. They say here, " Looks like I ben so puny I cud n't make 
out, nohow ! " And they say in old English, " Yea, it looketh like 
we ben made a sport to our enemies ! " Our common " mabbe " is 
probably a contraction of " mayhap " rather than of may be. And 
"right" instead of "very" is as old as the day of Chaucer, to go 
back no farther. 

I need not multiply instances. The same phenomena, if I may 
call it so, are to be found in the dialect of New England, and many 
of the same phrases. For example — to give one out of a score — 
the expression, " He faulted it," is as much Arkansan as Yankee. It 
was old English before the Puritans set sail for the New World. 

In the selfsame fashion, old forms of superstition, old tales, sur- 
vive in this raw, new soil, side by side with the lore of the forest and 
the pioneer's rude and toil-marked philosophy. Take the stories of 
the transcendent cunning of Br'er Rabbit and compare them with 
the exploits of the equally clever Reynard, in the famous German 
mediaeval version, and you will be surprised at the likeness between 
the two. To be sure, the rabbit has a religious turn that is not as- 
sumed, as it is with our friend Reineke, but quite sincere ; although 
it has no better effect on his morals than the fox's frank wickedness. 
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This is the reflection of the African religion, which interferes less 
with morals than any I know. Br'er Rabbit, indeed, personifies the 
obscure ideals of the negro race. He has a sort of futility in his 
" scheeminess " that is very African ; so is the simple-minded vanity 
that is always getting him in the snare. But the enemy agains-t 
whom he is pitted is so much stupider than he that the main impres- 
sion made is of amazing arts and resources. Br'er Rabbit always 
escapes, no matter how dire and pressing the peril ; you can feel as 
sure of him as of Mr. Archibald Clavering Gunter's heroes. But he 
is unlike those mighty men with the pistol (and therein the more 
like the race that has created him), in that he gets " powerful scairt 
up." Mr. Gunter's "Mr. Barnes of New York" or "Mr. Potter of 
Texas " never turn a hair, as we say. But in all his fright, Br'er 
Rabbit never loses his head ; and that is African, too ; and he 
always can make his cunning go farther than the strength of his 
enemies. Ever since the world began, the weak have been trying to 
outwit the strong ; Br'er Rabbit typifies the revolt of his race. His 
successes are just the kind of successes that his race have craved. 

All over the South the stories of Br'er Rabbit are told ; how were 
they spread ? Everywhere not only ideas and plots are repeated, but 
the very words often are the same ; one gets a new vision of the 
power of oral tradition. 

The glory of Br'er Rabbit of the legends does not seem to cast any 
sacredness over the real rabbit that nibbles tender green things in 
gardens ; lie is shot, and snared, and poisoned, as ruthlessly as if his 
fame was not celebrated by the slayers ; but in a queer way he has 
honor paid him, beyond any of the beasts ; alive he may be a pest ; 
but dead he becomes a magician again. The right fore foot of a 
rabbit is one of the mightiest charms known to man. There is no 
calculating the number of dried rabbits' feet that are circulating in 
pockets through the South. A rabbit's stomach cures most diseases, 
especially the awful "conjure sickness," of which, as is well known, 
large numbers of negroes die yearly. You must dry the charm, and 
powder it, and eat it. Teething children, also, are helped by tying 
the skin of a rabbit's stomach around its neck. 

Charms of all kinds are favored both by whites and blacks ; but I 
observe that the white charms and the black charms are usually quite 
different. A negro is quite indifferent to the fatal number thirteen, 
and the whites despise the sinister gifts of the black "conjurers." 
Our conjurers are a feature of African life. They probably repre- 
sent the survival of the old fetich worship, brought from Africa. I 
have known several conjurers. One is renowned in three counties, 
being supposed to have done to death by his black arts no less than 
ten men and women. He is a pious man and a deacon in the church, 
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— which used to surprise me until I knew more about the African 
brand of piety. 

Conjurers can work "a power of meanness," as the saying goes ; 
they can blight crops, and kill cattle, and keep hens from laying, 
and bring mysterious trouble on families. The evil accomplishment 
that excites terror more than any other, perhaps, is that of throwing 
lizards into the object of wrath. A bottle in which a lizard has been 
put is placed on the road ; and if the unfortunate victim shall step 
over that bottle, there is an end of peace for him : the lizard mirac- 
ulously hops into him, and he ends his days in agony. This is no 
fable so far as the result is concerned ; the negroes seem to have 
no stamina; they succumb at once, let their superstition be once 
excited, and the only way to help them is by counter charms. 

Between conjurers and " conjure doctors " the sparse savings of 
the negroes have not much chance of escape. But superstition takes a 
multitude of other shapes. It is bad luck to kill a cat ; consequently 
the negroes who will scald, worry, torment, and beat cats to any ex- 
tent cannot be induced to drown kittens or to put a cat torn by the 
dogs out of its pain. One of our various negro "boys" threw a 
wretched kitten to the dog, to have its eye torn out and its back 
broken. The poor brute was crawling about in misery, the next day, 
and my friend said, " Henry, you must kill that cat." He said 
" Yes 'm," as usual ; but he did not kill the cat. Presently, I saw 
him hauling the creature over the grass, grinning at its antics of 
torture and its mewing. I asked the cook, whose teeth were all 
showing, as she stood at the window, enjoying the sight, " Is Henry 
going to kill that cat ? " " No, ma'am," was the cheerful answer, 
" he does jest be playin' wid it." 

" Why won't he kill it ? " 

" Kase he lows it wud ka'nt him ! " 

I got a revolver and shot the cat, myself. It was a sickening busi- 
ness ; and by the time the smoke cleared away, I was worked up, 
past toleration of negro superstition, into a genuine Southern feeling 
about shooting the negro; and I relentlessly made that man and 
brother pick up the little mangled thing and throw it into the river, 
which he did, shaking all over with fear, — for it is the worst of signs 
to touch a dead cat. I think it was only the ugly looks of what he 
always called " Miss French's little gun " that overcame his fears. 

And strange to say — the negroes still tell how the sign came 
true — that luckless Henry, the very next month, pulled a pistol out 
in the store and aimed it at one of the clerks, and blew off the top of 
his own thumb, besides being arrested and fined for carrying con- 
cealed weapons, which is a serious offense in Arkansas ; and he had 
to spend most of his summer in jail. 
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Since, then, he has married the worst -tempered woman on the 
plantation, and she beats him unmercifully, it is said, not to mention 
that she makes up for her severity to her lawful lord by very wrong 
kindness to other men. 

A curious sign is the turning back sign ; it is very unlucky to turn 
back after you have once started. If you must turn back, however, 
you can avert misfortune by making the sign of the cross in the dust 
with your heel, and spitting in the cross. This is sure. Why the 
formula is completed in such a surprising manner I cannot say. But 
I have seen the colored people make the cross, etc., countless times. 
The darkies do not make anything like so much of the moon as the 
whites. They are quite as superstitious in their fashion as the dark- 
ies ; although none of their superstitions have the barbarous taint of 
the negroes'. They hold the " dark of the moon " to be especially 
ominous. No planting should be done then ; and the meat of any- 
thing killed at that season will "cripse up in the pot." 

Good Friday is the proper day to plant beans, the only recognition, 
by the way, that is ever made of the day. 

Sassafras wood you never must burn, for if it cracks and sputters, 
that is a sign of the death of some one present. 

The whites of this region have no songs that I know about, but 
the negroes have many. Whatever of vague poetry, of aspiration 
and yearning and exaltation there is in the African's nature (and 
there. is more than we sometimes imagine, especially we who know 
his daily vices best), it has found voice in his strange songs. 

They all have the same characteristics, an erratic melody, a form- 
less yet sometimes brilliant imagination, pervading melancholy, and 
no trace of what we call sense. Here is a sample : — 

O mourner, give up your heart to die, 

When the rocks and the mountains they all fall away, 

Then I shall find a new hiding place, 
I' 11 go ! 

This repeated in different parts, with the weirdest intonations. 
Here is another : — 
The prophet addresses the church, 

O Ziney, Ziney, Ziney, now, 

I wonders what the matter of Ziney ; 
Ziney don't mourn like she used to mourn, 

O Lord, give a hist unto Ziney ! 

A great favorite is one, the first verse of which runs this wise : — 

Jestice setting on the sprangles of the sun, 
Jestice done plumb the line ! 
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Hypocrite, hypocrite, I despise, 

Jestice done plumb the line! 
Wings is craptid, kin not rise, 

Jestice done plumb the line ! 

But the public is too familiar with negro songs to ask for much of 
this kind. My only reason for giving these is that I have never seen 
them anywhere else. The whites sing Moody and Sankey, like the 
rest of the world, out of music-books. 

Octave Thanet. 



THE DEMON OF CONSUMPTION. 

A LEGEND OF CHEROKEES IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

In the olden days, before the white man's foot had ever crossed 
the Blue Ridge, there resided in a cave in the Tusquittee Mountain, 
in what is now Clay County, N. C, a demon with an iron finger, who 
had the power to assume the exact form and image of any one whom 
he chose to represent. His food was human lungs and livers, which 
he procured by his power of personating any absent member of a 
family and the aid of his iron finger. His method was to watch till 
some one of a family would be absent for an hour or so without 
notice. The demon would then enter the house in the form of the 
absent one, select his victim, begin fondling his head, run his soft 
fingers through his hair until the unsuspecting victim would go to 
sleep. Then with his iron finger would he pierce the victim's side 
and take his liver and lungs, but without pain. The wound would 
immediately heal, leaving no outward mark. 

The one thus robbed would, on awaking, go about his usual occu- 
pation, entirely unconscious of the injury at the time, but would grad- 
ually pine away and die. 

The monster, of course, did most of his mischief in the immediate 
neighborhood of his home. So terrible became his depredations that 
the beautiful valley of the Tusquittee was almost depopulated, and the 
whole tribe of the Cherokees became aroused, and determined at all 
hazards to destroy their dreadful enemy. After a long search, they 
at length found him in his cave ; but no one would venture in to lay 
hands on him, for fear of the iron finger. He laughed at all their 
devices to allure him from his cave. They then undertook to destroy 
him by shooting him with arrows. This only the further provoked 
his mirth. The more they shot at him the louder he laughed, and 
the more he taunted them. As the arrows would pierce him, he 



